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ABSTRACT ^ ' » . 

Investigating the general hypothesis that irord 
connotations differ between black and white youth peer groups, the, 
alithor solicited personal reactions among black and white eleventh- 
and twelfth-graders to a list of twelve current complimentary and* ^\ 
"fighting" jargon words. T^jis hypothesis was accepted, .i^ajji^ "three 
others were suggested and developed; (1) Interpretations of word 
meaning by members of one racial community are often partially 
modified or completely changed by another racial community; (2) Where 
a clear experience of separate language socialization characterizes 
each iracial community, conflict^is likely to be derived f rom, *if not 
exacerbated by, language dif ferentia*ti'on ; and (3) lack of recognition 
of different word meanings in various racial groups by controlling 
groups strengthens th6 inter-racial communications barrier as well as 
the communication barrier/between the total black and white community 
and the controlling groups. (Author/DB) ^ 
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/ • "Some Observations and Comment's » 

•^on InterraCdail Sociolinguistic Language. Behavior 

ith" 




In increasing numbers high schooJr youth are participants 
in moderate to inten5tt--4^rms q^=-iffolent sdfcial conflict. As 
a result, the climate "of learning has bedjr^ one of destructive 
tensions rather than constructive educational processes. The 
cause of these conflicts frequently can ^be traced to factors 
within the' setting of the bi-racial school. One major element 
in this complex tension buiJ,d up in schools' is the language 
patterns of speech arid their various meanings to the re,spective 
peer gr'oups. These patterns seem to create barriers )?fetVyM»eQ^ 
these groups arid often between the entire student body^^and the 
oj^f i'j^i a Idom of Adminis^fcra tors and teachers. 

Recent disturbances in River Rouge, Michigan, and obser- ''p 
iirattlons from my perspective as a teacher have iJ,lustrated that 
;j.ii'fact a communication barrier does exist, the trial that 
came out of the River Rouge disturbances. of*'j3^uary 1970 spec- 
ifically was focused on this ^bar'rier. While Michigan Law doifes 
not allow conviction based on evidence of fighting words, sudh 
"words do pifbvoke attaclcs on the insulting party. This 
pecially true if one of the persons happens to be black 
•other white. The author, in consultation with the defense ^ 



is es-TN 
c and tW 



attorney, was prompted to test this notion that word connotations^ 
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are different for each facial youth peer gro^p. While tbe^ sample 
was small for the brief survey run, it included proportionate 
numbers of both black and white youth representing the various 
status levels of the respective communities. There were twenty- 
five white eleventh and twelfth grade students and twenty-three 
black eleventh and twelfth grade students,"^ As the radial dis- 
turbance in River Rouge High School was supposedly th^ result 
of "fighting words", several of these as well as some words from 
the current teen-age ar^^^J: were included in the survey question- 
naire. Each group of students was asked to Respond „to these <> 
words when said in two different sitiuations. The first s'ijbuat?^4x5n 
V^s described as follows: ^ \ 

NoW" suppose a person of your own age a^(X the same race 
as you — a white peirson speaking to a white\ persoR or 
a black person speaking to a black pei^soji — -HoW would 
you feel (about each one of these words wheh they were 
• said to you)? <, / \ 

Situation two asked for the students' reaction to\^the same words 
in an Interradial setting: 

Now suppose a person of your own age but a different 
race from yours --r-'a white person speaking to a b\lack ^ 
person or" a black person speaking tp a white person — 
uses one of these words, how would you feel? 

'^^hough there were twelVe words on the Survey fiorm, only ten ^ 
seeirted to elicit either strong positive or strong negative re- 
actions. As these ^words are almost equally divided between 
"fighting words" and complementary words, they offer an excel- 
lent base for this analysis and tentative proof of the major 
hypotheses. These words are: - 



Bold 

Together 



"^3 
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CqoI . J 

Bright jm 
A Punk 

.A Son of a Bitch^ A'ii * . ■ ' 

A«n Ass ' . 

A Bastard ^ ' , 

A Pig 

' A Freak ' ' K ' 

A Pimp ' 0 

A Motherfucker 

The students' were given four defined categories and one which 
allowed them to state in their own words either more precise 
or stronger feelings. The categories"f eel good^ don't care, 
feel bad, feel angry, and something else— wertt pointedly 
weighted toward the negative and fighting feelings as this was 
the emphasis of the survey and we wanted ti define' the degrees, 
of negative emotions that were attached to thesle fighting words" 
if at all possible. In a third part; of the questionnaire, a 
ciuQstion— WouXd any of these words we- hav6 listed make you angry 
enough to \fight anpther person if he said them to you in a group 
K alt school? — was asked. The answers ranged from very negative 
reactions to remarks indicating that several students would keep 
peace at all costs'. These will be quoted later on." 

The data frcJm the> survey^^as collated into six tables. 
Tables I and II are a simple count of the responses under the 
various categories of feelings for each word. ' ^t is interesting 
to note 'that the ''something else" category unanimously means . 
"fight" to*" both*^ black and white*, respondents when they indicated 
that the other four did not express their reactions adequately, 
T^B'i^s III and IV are analyses of the simple count of the differ 
ent responses. The categories were weighted numerically as 
follows: 



Ir '1/ 
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Feel Good 
Don't Care 
, Feel Bad„ 
^ Peel Angry 



0 ^ 

-1 ' 

-2 * . • • 

SJhe rationale for suchi weighting is that being angry is clearly 

i^^^^r^^ bad. This discrepancy was especially re- 
pealed Jn the \students'> comments. Therefore, by treating good ' . ' 
and bad as equil opposites/and adding another degree of negative 
feeding to angrV, we were able to determ^tne a finer degree of the 
emotiotiai response \0' these "fighting words".. The differential 
in Tables III 'and\lX numerically describes the shift or change 
in the re.sponden\t^V attitude towards the implication of the 
fpeafning of each vibji\d V^hen spok^i;i in a bi-racial setting as opposed 
to an intra-raciaiv fi^et^ing. As Table III is thei^i^'sis of the 
black students respons^— and TalDie IV is* the analysis of the 
white students response's, the differentials, when compared, reveal 
that there is a definite reversal in feelings among the blacjc 
students when a whit^ Wtudent utters these words than when a 
f ellow -blacJc student 'dAes . That ibsworks, also, but not to the 
same extent, in a pos^t^v^. way with the complementary words is 
encoaraging.. What the ^tatistics reveai is that white students 
express a wider negativi' differential with the words -brioiht. and 
together ..^w^dif f erential at all with such words as mbtherfucker 



and bastlrd , and a small positive dif f ereifttial with the word 
freak . This would be appropriate, it seems, in that bric^lit and 
together coming from^a black student -to a white studeht, while 
complimentary, would perhaps seem to be an Uncle Tom attitude 
to win a place in the dominate white peer culture, at the, most, 
or^a _5Arcjistic Insult of the white student's ability to be able 
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H:o "make it" easier than the blacic, at the least. The fact that 
.some highly loaded negative words, while eliciting some very 
negative responses, do not mean anything special in different^ 
racial setting for the white student seem? to reveal that on one \ 
level, at least, the white student expresses no racial prejudice. ' 
The word freak is. interesting^ Though the differential is small, 
only a plus two, it lis enough to make us wonder if the interpre- 
tation of the word h^y the white yout^ when said by a black youth 
is that, "you are right, I am a freak to you as you are black 
and I am white." That j:his interpretation might hold is further 
supported*, by the fkct that in Table III analyzing the black stu- 
dent responses, freak has the positive differential of plus three. 
The black student, therefore, seems to see the white youth's 
definition of freak reversed >^t should be assumed, however, 
that this positive differential means that this word is not a 
fighting word. Five black students said that^they would fight 
over being called thisi—four in a black -white situation and one 
in. an intya-racial. situation. The words that carry the least ' 
differential for the black students are' cool and bright with ass 

0 

having no differential at all.^ This seems to indicate tJ?at the 
bladk students consider these words universal and unprejudiced 
terms. Rightly so,"* if one could' hypothesize that the use of these 
words by whites to blacks makes for recognition by the dominate 
culturcr that the blacks,^ as either a ^roup or an individual, are 
greeting some sort of "civilized'*- standard in the eyes of that 
dominate culture. That the black students show the greatest dif- 
ferential on punk (-17) and motherfucker (-11) supports the point 




that fighting words are def initel^i^ loaded in th'^tbi -racial situ- 
* ,^tion. Punk for the white students shows ^ differential of --4 
^ in the bi-racial setting. It is a -17 for |d lack youth, liaying 

knowledge of the historical background of t|e Ne^fro^f-ace in Amer-^ 

ica one could easily understand why this wotild be, the negative . 
" ' 1 
overtones of the word — young, inexperienced, an(;l, associated with 

criminal behavior—would naturally put a person who has always 

been on the defensive in an even more guarding position to prove 

that he is not^^ punk . Fighting may not be the appropriate way 

to show his displeasure of the term, however, the- righteous anger 

expressed in the comments of the black students — "It makes me 

mad," "It*s a put down" — underscores the intensity of the insult. 

That these sociolingUistic interpretations of reactions to 
sach words might be valid is only hinted at In this survey, Mord 
Interviewing and intensive research need by done before any of 
these intuitive hypotheses can become proven or disproven as 
statements of fact. 

Tables V and VI further define the differential of Tables JI,I 
and IV, These tables indicate the percentage of times the inter- 
pretations of . words changed across race lines, that is the 
percentage of times there was ori6 or more shifts among the four 
categories when there was change' in. the racial context as defined 
by the situation described in the questionnaire. Table V, the 
pe'rcentage of shift in the black student responses , points out 
that the. list of words as a whole has almost double the numbe^ 
(67 \^sus 36) of negative shifts than Table VI, the percentage 
of/shifts in the white student responses. With the black- students 



47, 9X shifted fct^ir meaning of punk in the bi -racial setting, 
whilfe only 8,7^ >sKif ted to- a negative position with the word bold . 
These percentages are in agreement with the differentials of 
Table III, Frea)c , however, which had a plus 3 differential, had 
actually a 26,1% negative shift and a 4.35X positive shift (for 
black youth) in the bi-racial setting. These percentages give 
further support of its fighting quality, Tabie VI, the percentage 
of times interpretation shifted in the minds of the white students 
is not supportive of the differentials of Table IV, The white 
students express a much smaller percentage of shifts to the nega- 
tive in the bi-racial situation than their black peers. This is 
counterbalanced, however, by a fairly large percentage of positive, 
shifts relative to the percentage of positive shifts in Table V 
b^, the black students. For instance, ass which' for the white 
students .has the greatest percentage of negative shifts— 24;^— 
also has a 162 pOi^itive shift, This compares to a 21,75X negative 
shift and a 17, 40/^ positive shift for the black youth. For the 
black students, however, this word creates less than half the 
amount of negative shifting when we remember that punk had 47, 85^ 
negative shift. These percentages tell an intriguing socio- 
linguistic tale. Punk , by definition, puts the insultee in a 
derogatory social class. Black students, having the long history 
of being second class citizens, would naturally be particularly 
sensitive to any terminology like punk which infers a class status 
repulsive to the dominate peer culture. Black youth cbuld then 
.15e predicted to feel "super angry" when someone in a secure class 
position degrades their insecure class status. White students 



in America', if only by virtue 'of thfeir Caucasian 'ancestry, have 
a relatively*' secure class status. They would notv^ therefqre, be 
as offended as their black peers by this fighting -word, A^, 
however, is an assassination of an individual's character. The. 
white student, though confident of his class status, may easily 
feel insecure about his personal identity. If a black teert-a^er 
were to insult him in this way, he could be expected to over- 
react, as he would consider the speaker to be in no position to 
attack his fragile self-identity. Freak still has some interest- 
ing figures attached to it. It has a 4% negative shift, but also 
a B'/ positive shift which again reinforces th^ interpretat4.pn 
previously given to the word— that is, that to the white ' student , 
th^ blAclc^-*"Stud^t is a freak because he is not white, and to the 

black stu4e?!€; the white student is a freak because he is not 

4. ..... ■ /-'-J- } ' 

Uiaick. 

> " What proved most interesting, perhaps more from semantic and 
7 sociological points of view than the linguistic perspective, was 
the comments asked for under part three of the survey instrument. 
The reasons the black students gave as to why they would fight 
if called certain words offers much insight into .'the students' 
sense of the essence of, these words and 'the people who speak them. 
My mother is not a dog. . ^ 

I feel that this certain person doesn't have any business 
talking or insulting me if that, person doesn't know me. 

If they know my name and can't call me by my name and call 
me, something like that instead I know I will be ready to 
fight and it has happened before. 

• 

If someone calls ,me a bitch they are calling my mother 
one and 'they have no right to judge someone they don't 
know. ^ 
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qfhe white 'student?, ^tfhlle shewing less degree of negative feelings 

in the numerical ihaiysis of their responses, give more definite 

indications, of their feelings about the words that would cause 

them to fight than their black counterparts. 

don't feel that cuss words are proper and bring olit the 
hate in one's feelings. 

ii: don't take nOthin' off any spook, it really gets bad 
When they start insulting my mother. • 

The person (calling me such names) has no respect or any- 
one .else. 

Eight of the twenty-five white students remarkied they would choose 

not to fight, and eleven of the black students would pjE!jefer not 

to fight or would maintain peace at all costs. Their remarks " 

indicate some rather s6und insight into what i^ worthwhile in 

their young lives. 

I don't think words are enough to make me/4ight, I dort't 
dig fighting anyway. // ' 

(These) words are jdst showing your igriorance. 

Most people Only fight to draw attention; . \ 

Well, >I don't like to fight to start with, but if I am 
forced to fight I will. But as fair ^as it comes totalling 
people names, ^hat doesn't help/either. ^ mean, calling 
people names is just showing J)ow you are raced [sic] at 
home. 

Perhaps much more could be done^ through analyzing and, changing 
the home environment, but the survey does indicate that a study 
OJ^* the sociology of language in the high school setting has 
pertinent value in creating an atmosphere of understanding be- 
tween the student^, and adult leaders* 

I see three major hypotheses at which^this survey hints. 
More extensive study should test /to see^hat impact the socio- 
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^linguistic dimensions of these hypotheses play in racia| conflict 
in the ^^condary schools. They are: l , 

/a, Interprfet-ations of word meaning by members of one |/ 
/ ricial pommunity are often partially modified or /\ 
/ ' completely changed by another racial community. 

b. Where a clear experience of separate, language soqlajL- 
ization characterizes each racial > community , conflict- 
is liJcely to be dei?ived from, if hot exacerbated/by, 
language differentiation. ■ ^ 

X * / / ® 

c Lack of recognition of different word meanihds in 
* \farij?>us racial groups by controlling groupTs /strengthens 
/ theVlnter-racial conimunications barrier ^3 We>l atf the . 
communication bafrrier between the total Tol^tk and/ white , 
90mmunity and the controlling groups. - 

The fir/t hypothesis has h^td a gather conclusive px/ete^styin this 
small, survey. It needs mpl^e careful investigation, howe^r, 
along the lines formulated by David R. Heise in his articl^ "Social 
Status, Attitudes, and W^rd Connotations , » ( Sociploqical Inquiry, 
Vol. 36, 1966: 227^39) where Ije argueis that referent, attitudes 
towards words are derived from and associated with experience and 
that that ^'attitude coijtinues as long as the pattern of exper- 
ience producing ft is unaltered."^ He then introduces the idea 
that these personal ^erent attitudes are shatid with prevailing 
general social ^att^l^udes in our hieihly complex society. When 
such attitudes dd not agree, the balance theory can be brought 
into play. J?hat is, if social referent attitude and personal ref- 
erent attitude do not agree, tension and dissonance results, with 
the individual trying to escape that tension. The outlets avail- 
able in this society are "avoidance and rejection, communication 
or instrumental action, restructuring, attitude change, or psyches- 
logical defense mechanisms (repression, . projection, regression, 
etc.')""* What then may happen is that the conflict may be r^dubed 
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between language and personal attitudes :by restxructupin^ the 

language itself through the use of synonyms and sublanguages 

and the vicious circle begins again, , 

^ Wait Wofram is one researcher who has begun to break this 

vicious circle with substantial research supporting the relativel 

new concept that Black Ertglish^ is a dialect, yes, but also a 

language with its own xules of grammar and pronunciation separ 

. from that used by speakers of standard American English. The 

acceptance of this point, at least among sociolinguistics , may , 

eventually affect the IQ testing and interviewing of .black stu- ' 

dents. Labov in his study of bliick children in the ghettoes 

of New York has proven that fufcure r^^search must take this 

acccjunt.. His recent study recorded irt The Florida Reporter / ■ 

entitled f'The liOgic of Non-Standard English" gives^an exceU;fent 

analysis , of how vej^bal 'and verbose ,as well as grammatically* 

correct ghetto blacJc children are given the riqht setting in which 
/ / ■ . . . 5 \ " / ■ 

to communicate. . Evet^ if the/interviewer is Jblack but from the 

middle clas? which the \child may recognize ^through his speech 

. patt/rns,- the child is automatically on pne defensive as our 

black high school students; were ahd i s /very non -verbal to the 

point of lying to presex'veXsome* semblance of being a per&on in 

his own rights' Using some dfepects/of i^hese 'tested 'theories in 

a more Extended /study of the Wey groupiis in a multi-racial high 

school may briiig into clearer f opus the' degree to which inteir- 

pretations of word meaning are Use^ to determine seXf-ima^e/ar 

group identity, as well as the cftaip^iiity to ign6r^,^tjie personal 

racial overtones of words to corr^prehend , if no^^^cept'^'''><?ther 




racial or ethnic interpretations. This latter idea irs raised 
a-n a very early study (1961) by Ernest Barth in his article 
f'Langvia^e Behavior of Negroes and Whites'' (Pacific Sociological 
Review! V9I. 4, T961^: 66-72.) His grou^ps were from the same 
middle class status levej.^ but he noticed that to blacks words, 
see^ned to have "a mor^ personalized meanincr . used in evaluative^ 
-emptive fashion, and the words u&ed tended to bfe less abstract ^ 
"term's than it heir white counterparts used. This,/t^o/, woiJ^^ have 
to« be^considered when either drawing 'Up an instrument or analyz- ^ 
ing data Of a more advanced study. Some of this has already 
been done in our little survey and the implications are great. 
For one, how does, a black student react to th* great number of 
abstract words used in his studies, let alone the ones used in 
conversation by "his white peers? And reverse-ly, how easily can 
a white student accept, understand, and contend with the emotion- 
ally charged use of words by his blafck colleague? And perhaps 
' of greater importance do these differences still hold water, ^r 
' has the political attnosprtere of tlae last five years changed the 
teen-.agers ^eelirjfg of both ^ypes of:words? Our survey indicates , 
that this- is r^t so vwith^oaded fighting words, but that is a 
small part)<^J^,,the total teenage argot iteed today. 

* The second hypothesis dealing with separate language social- 
-ftsiation being one, reason for (?onflict is an extension of the 
■first. Labov's worl^ is ag^n an excellent indicator of what can- 
be done to" bring to light the sensitivity of the black student 
espe.^ally about verbal behavior' and 'its; Influence in creating 
conflicts of all degrees between racial^roiips^_^His pointing 



out of the defensive that black children are on when it comes 
to verbalizing their feelings and ideas makes it very clear why 
the atmosphere of our multi-racial high schools is so charged 
with tensions. H0W separate language socialization creates bar- ' 
riers to Communicati^ is also brie^^ly touched upon in Wolfram's 
work in Black Epglish.^He^^ notices that "in terms of some of the 
riitualJ^^t^ uses jBf.i language in the black community, it is,.,ob- 
served tha^ al: J;s::^eenagers( particularly males) who are mainly 
"responsible' for ^c^rrying on the tradition of ritualistic language. 
Language ritu||> such as »»sounding" (the ritualistic game in which 
the mother is insulted), "signifying" (the ritualistic game of 
insulting a'nother person directly), and '^rapping" (a fluent and 
lively wa^^^^ talking ct^aracterized 'by a high degree of personal 
styleTN^how definite patterns of age-gradirig, "^ May these pat- 
terns not also reveal a definite pattern of racial language 
identification? As each of these ^patterns demand a personal, 
emotive involvement, it is clear why black. youths are very sensi- 
tive to verbal speech cor^g^truetions and diction. One question, 
does this hold true^f^r whit^ youth? * 

The third hypothesis ds strictly intuiftive. Any dntei^ctioh 
on the basis o"f verbal communication between school officials 
and the student body can be considered in the same way as we have 
de^lt with the conjmunication problem between racial peer groups. 
It, th^re^ore;^ becomes an ad hoc thesis to the first two. It 
seems,, however this is ultimately the most important %rea wher*e 
meaningfql communication must be established. Perhaps this 

■ / ■ - y ■ ' 

sounds a bit like history ;with aj.1 theHff^h school and collie • 
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students insisting on having* a vorce in cuirriculum and forming' 
the administrative policies' of the schoolsA The question asked, 
though, is about communication and understanding meanings of 
words wken used by very different racial and \cu;|.tural grgups , 
not about power-play. They are linked, yes.,. &ut,is there cdm- 
' munication herh or is there simply a stronger tightening of the 
separate language socializations by each group Ws well as by the 
controlling group? Ultimately, it is to this question that -I ^ 
wish to address further study, ' We have come a ibng way from the 
court . case and twelve words from the present teenage argot. That 
such a journey is possible frclm the brief observations of some 
sociolinguistic patterns and reactions illuminate^' a jDath of re- 
^^earch w^^h needs to be undertaken,. What work ha!^ been done is 
'*ood but it is not enough to provide the people whci work in and 
l^th trife schools adequate materials , which would serve.to create 
an atmosphere of constructive learning and thus helpl^end the 
conflicts J:)es.etting our schools before they start. 
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Table y 

A NUMERICAL COUNT OF BLACK STUDEtlT^ RESPOUSES 

IN EAai CATEG07.Y AND SITUATION 

Total of 23 students in survey 





Feel 


Good 


Don' t 


Care 


Feel' Bad 


Feel 


Angry Or 


Something Elyj 


Word 


SI** 


S2*** 


SI. 


S2 


SI 


S2 


SI* 


S2 


SI 


S2 


Bold 


1 


1 


1/ 


it) 


4 


2 


J. 








A Punk 


0 


U 


Q 
O 


o 
J 


"8 
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17 - 
J. / 


^1 


1 


Together 


15' 


11 


5" 


11 . 


0 ■ 


0 


n 
U 


1 






A Son of a Bitch 


0 


0 


2 


2 


A 


1 


12 


lA 




. 5 


A Pimp 


0 


0 


.13 


12 


r 

/ ■ 


2 


5 


6 ' . 






A Motherfucker 


1 


0 


4 


2 


' 5 


1 


7 


14 


5 


6 


Cool 


15 




' 6 


10 


0 


0 


- 1 


0/ . / 






An Ass ^ ' »^ 


0 


0 


8 


8. 


5 


3 


9 


10 


1 


2 


A Bastard 


1 


0 






5 


1 


11 




1 


5 


Bright 


14 


13 


9 


. 10 


0 


0 


0 


0 






A Pig * 


0 




10 


> 8 


5 


2 


' ' 7 


10 , 


1- 


" 3 


A Freak 


6 


^ 0. 


5 


6 




1 


11 


12 


1 





*0r 86mething else unanimously meant FIGHT to the respondents who 
wrote in Iheir feelings undeV this heading. ^ * 

**S1 means situation one where one/^rsrin is speaking to another of his 

own age and race. ^^„^ 
f ■. t ■ f 

***S2 means situation two whex;e one person is speaking to another his,, 
own age. but of a different race. , 
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Table. 2. 

A NUMERICAL COUNT OF WHITE STUDENT RESPONSES 
, TO EACH CATEGORY AND SITUATION 



Total of 25 in survey 



Word 


Feel 
SI 


Good 
S2 


Don ' t 
SI 


Care 
S2 


Feel 
SI 


Bad 
S2 


Feel Angry Or Something Else 
SI S2- ^1 S2 


Bold 


12 


11 


10 


10 


1 


2 


• 0 


0 


4 

1 


0 


A Punk . 


/ 1 


0 


12 


10 


- 1 


2 


10 


11 


1 


1 


Toge ther 


20 


18 ' 




5 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


A Son of a Bitch 


P 


0 




5 


2 


1 


18 


18 


0 


1 


A Pimp 


0 


2 


9 


6/ 


3 


3 


13 


14 






A Motherfucker 


0 


Q 




3 


i ^ 


2 


18 


18 


1 


2 


Cool 


19 


18 


5 


6 


0' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


An AffS^ 


0 


0 ' 


10 


11 


7 


2 


8 


12 




0 
























A Bastard 


0 


0 


6 ' 


5 


3 


3 


16 


16 


0 


1. 


Bright 


14 


11 


7 


12 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1' 


0 


A Pig 


0 


a 

;0 


• ' 9 


8 






11 


13 


1 


0 


A Freak 


. 0 


1 


16 




1 


1 




' 7' , 


0 


0 


• . 
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ALYSIS "OF THE NUMERICAL COUNT OP^LACK STUDENT RESPONSES 
IN INTERRACIAL AND INTRA-RACIAL LANGUAGE CONTEXT 

' EXPLANATION OP PROCEDURE r Each of- J 
the four categories were weighted nxflnerlcolly 
as follows t / 




Feel Goo^/ 
Don't Care 
Feel Bad 
F€el Angry 



+1 
0 
-1 
-2 



/ 



Th e rat ionale for such weighting As that angry 
i^^learly different from bad a^ that good 
^d bad are equal opposites. 





Situation 1 


Sil 


/ua/tioo 2 


Differential*' 


' Word 


(interracial) 


{^4 


;rfii-racial) 






*The differential indicates the negative or positive shift bet^^en altuailon 
one (intra-racial) and situation two (interracial) for. the purpose of dis- 
covering which types of words create the least change in attitude and 
^ which create the most change ia attitudes. — 



ERIC 



\ ^ ■ *' 

* I}' ■ Table 4 

' ' ANALVsrs OF WHITE STUDENT RESPONSES 

I ■ ' ■ ■ ^' 

Situation 1 Sltuatl-on 2 Differential 

(Interracial) (intra-racial) 



Bright 


- +28 


+20 


-8 


Togethet^ ^ 


' t20 ^ 


+13 


-7 


A Ptink , 


-"20 . 


-24 


-4 


A Pig 


-26 


-30 


-4 


An Aas 


-25 


-26 


-3 


Cool 


•f3B 


+36 


-2 


t 

Bold 


+24 


+22 


-2 


A Pimp 


-29 


- -29 


. ' 0 


A Motherfucker 


-38 


-38 


0 


A Bastard 


-35 


-35 


0 


A Son of a Bitch 


-38 


-37 


+1 


A Freak , 


-16 y'^ 


-14 


+2 



*See explanation after Tahie 3. 



Table 5 



PERCENTAGE OF TIMES INTERPPJETATION OF WORDS SHIFTED 
- ACROSS RACE LINES FOR BLACK STUDEtlTS 



" Number of Number of 

Word Positive Shifts Negative Shifts No Shift 



A Punk 


4.35% 


(1) 


47.85% 


(11) 


47.85% 


(11) 


A Pig 


8.70% 


(2) 


34»80% 


(8) 


'56.55% 


(13) 


*A Motherfucker 


0% 


(0) 


39.15% 


(9) 


60.90% 


(14) 


An Ass , - 


17.40% 


(4) 


• 21.75% 


(5) 


60.90% 


(14) 


A Bastard ^ ^ 


( 0% 


(0) 


34.80% 


(8) 


65.25% 


(15) 


Together 


' 4.35% 


(1) 


26.10% 


<6) 


69.60% 


(16) 


A Freak 


4.35% 


(i) 


26.10% 


(6) 


69.60% 


(16) 


A P imp 


'13.05% 


(3) 


13.05% 


(3) 


73.95% 


(17) 


Cool 


4.35% 


(1) 


17.40% 


W 


78.30% 


(18) 


A Son of a Bitch 


0% 


(0) 


13.05% 


^(3) 


87.25% 


(20) 


Bright 


4.35% 


(1) 


8.70% 


(2)" 


87.25% 


(20) 


Bold 


0% 


(0) 


8.70% 


(2) 


91.60% 


(21) 




' Tabl^ 6 

PERCENTAGE OF.TIl^ES INTERPRETATION OF /wORDS SHIFTED 
ACROSS RACE LINES FOR mUTE STITOENTS 



Word 



Number of 
Positive Shifts 



Number of / 
/Negative SJilfts 



No Shift 



A . 

All Ao9 


16% 


t4) / 


/- 


(6) 




60% (15) 


A Pimp 






/20% 


(5) 




64% (16) 


A Bastard 


12% 


(3) . . 


16% 


(4) 




72% (18) 


Bright 


4% 


(1) 


16% 


(4) 




80% (20) 


A Punk 


4% 


(1) " - j _ 


16% 


(4) . 




80% (20) 


Bold 


8% 


(2) 


12% 


(3) 




80% (20) 


Together 


0% 


(0) 


16% 


(4) 




84%/i:2i) 


A Pig 


8% 


(2) , 


8% 


(2) 




9<<% (21) 


A Freak 




(2) 


„ 4% 


(1) 




$8% (22) 


A Son of a Bitch 


4% 


(1) / 


4% 


(1) 




W% (2^Y 


A Motherfucker 


4% 


(1) 


4% 


CD 




92%; (23) 


Cool 


4% 


(1) .„ " 


4% 


(1) 




m <23) 
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FOOTNOTES ^ ' 

1. The students vJ'ere from Redford and Northwestern High Schools 
in Detroit, Michigan. The suryey was taken in level three 
high school English cla^s^s. 

2.. Heise defines ref^ent attitudes as "associations (that) are 
derived from experience, 

I 

3. David R.' Helse, "Social Status, Attitudes, and Word Conno- 

tationsV*^ ( Sociological Inquiry . Vol. 36, No. 2, .Spring 1961) 

229. \ A 

Walt Wolfram, Some Illustrative Features of Black English 
(Pap^r given at Center .for Applied Linguistics Workshop on 
Language Differences, Coral Gables, Florida, February , 19^70. ) 
On page on^ Wolfram notes that he will use- the term Black 
English 450 denote the non-^standard dialect, as spoken by. most 
blacks. ^That there is no established term used *to denote 
this dialect is a reflection of the fact that the legitimacy 
of the dialect has only been recognized in the last several 
years.. " 

Ibid. , 8. ' V ( , / 
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